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FREDERIC W., ROBERTSON. 
(YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY. ) 


BY RUFUS BYAM RICHARDSON, GROTON, MASS, 


THERE was deep meaning in the spectacle presented at Robert- 
son’s grave. ‘The spectacle was that of Roman Catholics, Jews, 
Quakers, and Unitarians, weeping with members of the Church 
of England. 

The meaning was that these, having seen the somewhat rare 
phenomenon in ecclesiastical history, of a man whose heart was 
too large to be limited by the boundary lines of a single sect, 
came to confess it in tones not loud and demonstrative, but sub- 
dued and impressive. 

Those who had been most earnest in open opposition to 
Robertson admitted, upon his death, that however false his doc- 
trine might be, they had never met a more manly opponent ; 
while those who had calumniated him in retirement, sought 
opportunities for disowning their former deeds. 

Soon after, his sermons and letters were collected, not for 
souvenirs of the departed, but on account of the vigorous life 
that was in them, and now the increasing demand for successive 
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editions of the sermons, shows that the bust and memorial win- 
dow at Oxford and the monument at Brighton, are but unsub- 
stantial intimations of that earthly immortality which he gained 
without seeking for it. 

To anticipate the objection that this essay is not sufficiently 
comprehensive, I would premise that I do not intend it for a 
memoir of Robertson, for that would require a volume. I shall 
shun a discussion of his differences from orthodoxy, for a like 
reason ; also for two stronger reasons, that the standard of judg- 
ment, orthodoxy, is hard to fix; and such a discussion would 
lead me beyond my depth. Waiving judgment upon Robertson 
as a theologian I wish to treat of him simply as a preacher; and 
since some may judge that I have expended in laudation strength 
which I ought to have employed in criticism, 1 may as well 
admit that as a preacher I rank him first in the class. Starting 
with the fact of his remarkable success, I wish to notice a few 
things which account for his holding audiences in breathless 
attention to subjects on which the majority are heard with tedium 
and yawning. 

To gifts of nature which are rather discouraging to an emulator 
he gave an unsparing cultivation, At the Academy in Edinburgh 
he distinguished himself by carrying off a good many prizes. At 
Oxford he did not distinguish himself in any such way, but by 
hard work, At the period when he entered the university his 
mind was broadening rapidly, and he applied himself to the study 
of principles, regarding them of infinitely more importance than 
the minutiz and technical terms of a science. 

Indignant that the honors of the university should be given for 
accuracy in trifles, while original ideas derived from the compre- 
hensive grasp of whole subjects were below par, he regarded the 
time spent in preparing for honors as little better than wasted. 

The result of this turn of study is seen in the addresses of his 
riper years. He was always treating not of isolated phenomena, 
but of principles to which those phenomena belonged. If he saw 
an act of unkindness his thought passed at once to the spirit of 
unkindness. And so with every form of evil; he seemed to do 
his work at the root of things. 

Burke incurred the condemnation of classical pedants for mis- 
pronouncing rectigal. Robertson might have been detected in an 
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error equally offensive; but like Burke he had the redeeming 
quality of avoiding absurdity and contradiction, because like him 
he claimed no advantage over a subject which he approached, till 
he held its citadel. 

In his taking up each dogma of Roman Catholicism and shak- 
ing out the kernel of truth which he saw therein encrusted with 
error—and I may say in all his discussions—one prominent 
characteristic is a certain broadness of view. 

He aimed at method in study, and arranged all his ideas into 
subjects, declaring that he hated an isolated thought. This prin- 
ciple he adhered to in practice, rarely falling into the common 
but grave fault of introducing a thought because it was, considered 
by itself, a good one. 

This omission of everything superfluous, preserving the con- 
nection between the really pertinent thoughts, gave ‘one of his 
short sermons the effect which is obtained in the massing of 
battalions. 

In reading, as well as in university studies, his principle was 
ne multa discas sed multum. ‘To show how slight an indication of 
culture he regarded the length of the catalogue in which a man 
numbers up the books which he has read, I quote the following 
from a letter which he wrote to a friend. ‘I never knew but 
one or two fast readers and readers of many books whose knowl- 
edge was worth anything. Multifarious reading weakens the 
mind more than doing nothing ; for it becomes a necessity at last, 
like smoking, and is an excuse for the mind to lie dormant while 
thought is poured in and runs through, a clear stream, over un- 
productive gravel on which not even mosses grow. I do not 
give myself as a specimen, but I know what reading is, for I could 
read once and did. I read hard or not at all—never skimming— 
never turning aside to merely inviting books, and Plato, Aristotle, 
Butler, Thucydides, Sterne and Jonathan Edwards, have passed 
like the iron atoms of the blood into my mental constitution.” 

Having regarded his mind thus, not as a storehouse to be cram- 
med, but as a garden to be cultivated, he did not, when called 
upon for fruit, bring forth a stock of things new and old, the 
greater part strangely inappropriate to the occasion, and parade 
them before men’s eyes ; but quietly produced to suit the demands 
of the occasion. Besides the discipline which he gave himself, 
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he passed through an involuntary discipline far more severe and 
more valuable, which did for him the work of a refining fire. 

The opposition which he constantly met, so bitter in its thrusts, 
was cutting to his very sensitive nature. His own experience 
put into his mouth, ‘* There is a persecution sharper than that of 
the axe.” But painful as this was it was also salutary. Indeed 
the influence of opposition is rarely otherwise than salutary, bring- 
ing out and calling into exercise manliness wherever it exists. 
The virtues which opposition developed in him were firmness 
and caution. His firmness stopped short of sternness; and his 
caution bounded it from rashness. But for the caution thus 
developed he might, with a natural tendency to liberalism, have 
gone beyond the truth in that direction, when opposed. 

Sickness was another severe teacher; he tells us the lesson it 
taught him in these words, “If ever that superficial covering of 
conventionalities falls from the soul which gathers round it, as 
the cuticle does upon the body, and the rust upon the metal, it is 
when men are suffering. There are many things which nothing 
but sorrow can teach us. Sorrow is the realizer. Trial brings 
man face to face with God. There is something in the sick-bed 
and aching heart and restlessness and languor of shattered health 
that forces a man to feel what is real and what is not.” 

The perusal of some of Cowper’s sweetest poems has suggested 
that the human heart is like those flowers which give forth their 
choicest fragrance only when bruised. And all who heard 
Robertson listened with the conviction that he never could have 
spoken as he did if he had not been bruised. His voluntary disci- 
pline made him familiar with all the intricacies of modern thought ; 
his involuntary discipline made him familiar with the intricacies 
of the human heart. 

If there are, as our speech sometimes seems to imply, two kinds 
of courage physical and moral, he possessed them both; for he 
could leap a dangerous fence on horseback, or talk down a hissing 
audience with equal calmness. But this distinction seems to re- 
fer to the different modes of exhibiting courage rather than to any 
divisions of the quality itself. If there are two kinds they are 
inseparable. The soldier who has physical courage, that is, who 
sees and appreciates danger, and then faces it, needs no transfor- 
mation to become a moral hero. A boy who lacks physical cour- 
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age to give back a blow lacks moral courage to forbear when 
others cry, for shame! and he who dares to give it back dares to 
forbear when judgment declares for forbearance. 

Perhaps then we may refer these two kinds to one principle— 
courage considered as fearlessness of personal harm, allowing 
that it may vary according to the mode of its exhibition from 
rashness to the most judicious self-restraint. At any rate it is 
enough to say that Robertson possessed the quality of genuine 
courage. Not always, however, was it tempered with wisdom. 
If a voice within suggested, ‘* Robertson you are a coward ; you 
don’t dare to do that,” he was very apt to put the suggestion to 
rout by accepting the challenge. 

There is one form under which courage is sometimes exhibited 
which we do not find in him, I refer to what in another depart- 
ment of life would be called cheek. This lowest form of cour- 
age is somewhat prevalent among preachers. Among the subjects 
which they handle are some of the most intricate which ever per- 
plexed the human brain. Now frequently, particularly when 
inveigled into discussion, preachers will talk eloquently on a sub- 
ject which they confess to themselves they know nothing of. 

When a question which he could not readily solve was put to 
him, his courage did not stimulate him to a muddy discourse ; 
but prompted him to say, I do not know. He was not ashamed 
to acknowledge the existence of an ocean of mystery in which 
all the sounding we have done has been on the edge with the tips 
of our fingers. 

If science and Genesis seemed to disagree he never for a mo- 
ment undertook to browbeat science; but by an interpretation 
neither forced nor irreverent maintained that the disagreement 
was only apparent. No wonder that his words fell like a sledge- 
hammer upon a point which he did attack when he was so careful! 
to provide that the point was vulnerable. 

In the transition from boyhood to manhood his courage saved 
him, and was in turn saved from an element of instability which 
attends all courage proceeding on uncertainties. By the transition 
from boyhood to manhood, I mean that period in our lives when 
we begin to mistrust the principles and maxims which we have 
learned by rote of our teachers, and to feel that we could rest our 
house more securely on a foundation of our own laying. At 
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this point some, though alarmed, await with apparent indifference 
whatever crises may come. The greater part strengthen the 
tottering structure of their faith with props, not daring to look at 
the foundations for fear of seeing the danger. But the judiciously 
brave like Robertson go down to the foundation, and if they find 
it only sand clear it away and lay again from the rock upwards, 

With him this process was no child’s play. He speaks of it as 
his trial, an agony from which he came forth unscathed only by 
holding fast to what was certain still, the grand and simple prin- 
ciples of morality. 

No one who has followed him through this period can wonder 
that after this he exhibited not that courage which dashes forth 
unexpectedly, and fails when you look for it most, but the steady 
masculine Roman quality. He had ceased to oscillate; he had 
settled himself on a fixed foundation—eternal truth. 

His sympathy was very strong and almost universal. He found 
something to sympathize with in every person or body, even when 
the bad was in excess of the good. He possessed in return the 
sympathy of his congregation at Brighton in an unparalleled de- 
gree, although he seemed to perversely ignore the fact. This 
sympathy was the thing above all others essential to his success, 
for it is the cement which keeps many a well laid tower of argu- 
ment from assuming the shape of a sand hill. If we look for 
the causes of this sympathy, we shall see the first cause in his 
healthly objective spirituality and the second in his simplicity. 
The former enabled him to throw himself into sympathy with 
others, the latter as well as the former, invited others to sympa- 
thize with him. 

He was a pre-eminently spiritual man. Now some conceive 
of spirituality as a cloak covering some of the finest graces of 
the human heart so closely as to smother them. This concep- 
tion no doubt arises from examples which they have seen of 
what was current for spirituality, but was really nothing more than 
a morbid pleasure in the contemplation of graves and skeletons 
and a longing for their society, springing from a peevish self- 
complacent dissatisfaction with all the world. ‘This is indeed a 
cloak for the rarer graces of Christianity. With this feeling he 


had no sympathy, being accustomed to express himself in this 
verse, 
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“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want, 
No heart in which was healthful breath, 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 


His spirituality was like that immaterial thing which we call 
health. You would hardly notice its presence. It never made 
any show. It never caused him any personal inconvenience. 
But it was as much more efficacious than the other as health is 
more efficacious than a cloak. It gave to each of his faculties a 
vigor, which they would not have had without it. 

Again, Robertson was not at all like those who are called 
spiritual because they severely objectize themselves. He shunned 
that high road to selfishness. His life was objective. About all 
the self-examination he ever made, he made as a work of science. 
In performance of religious duties he acted almost exclusively on 
others. He acted on them, moreover, in that vigorous way in 
which one flesh and blood being acts naturally upon another. 
When he wanted to do men good, he went among them, and, as 
Elizabeth Fry did to the prison women, took hold of them. 

That he himself ascribed his success in a great degree to this 
practical objective acting, is manifest from this advice which in 
the latter part of his ministry he gives to a young friend, “* Take 
care that the mind does does not become too fastidious and re- 
fined. It is not a blessing but a hindrance in the work of life. 
For a clergyman who has to deal with real beings of flesh and 
blood, I believe it perfectly possible for too much of a literary 
turn to mar his usefulness, at the same time that it gives him 
more keen sensitiveness in perceiving that it is marred. For this 
reason if I were in your place, I should be anxious to give life as 
much the aspect of reality as possible, which a student’s life is 
apt to keep out of sight. I would read for honors and sacrifice 
everything which interfered with this. But in vacations I would 
vary this with systematic visiting of the poor, which, more than 
anything else, brings a man into contact with the actual and the 
real, and destroys fanciful dreams.” 

He made his blows tell far better for being unencumbered by 
any artifices or conventionalisms. Believing that the preacher is 
not an inventor, but an interpreter, he aimed at clearness as an 
interpreter’s chief excellence. To attain this he found it neces- 
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sary to break open some of the dead formule in which men were 
wont to express themselves ; and actually startled some by show- 
ing them the meaning of expressions which they used as familiarly 
as household words. To estimate correctly the necessity of such 
a work, we must remember how blindly men have clung to words 
which to those who uttered them were the comparatively valueless 
vehicles of invaluable thoughts—the result no doubt of a natural 
tendency to materialize spiritual truths. Like the heathen, who 
worship as a god what they at first set up for a reminder and a 
temple of God the spirit, these word-worshippers hate the man 
who plays for them the relentless image-breaker. But those who 
amongst the rubbish of words have groped for the living truth, 
will honor and love him. 

If a man will be candid in an examination of Robertson’s ser- 
mons he will probably judge that here alone rests a Jarge part of 
the charge of heresy raised against him by those who had appro- 
priated to their formulz the title of orthodox. I do not say ail 
for there are differences real and strongly marked; but in regard 
to these differences it remains to be seen whether it is so much 
the worse for Robertson, or so much the worse for orthodoxy. 

The simplicity of his style and delivery was noticeable ; as re- 
gards the latter, to be sure he used to lean over the pulpit some- 
times, and speaks in low tremulous tones—a thing offensive when 
it is acted, but by him evidently done unconsciously. He generally 
stood upright, and in the highest surging of his oratory, exhibited 
about as much motion and color as a marble statue. 

His style was what we sometimes denominate the suggestive. 
He never wore a thought entirely out in painting it; nor covered 
it up with gaudy rhetoric. He gave his hearers an opportunity to 
do some of the thinking themselves, which is reckoned the chief 
requisite of a good teacher. 

A reader, after reading one of his sermons, feels possessed of 
original ideas enough to write a sermon himself; and clergymen. 
on both sides of the Atlantic use them for food. This suggestive 
quality of his sermons may partly account for the composition of 
his congregation, in which there was a remarkably large propor- 
tion of men. Unthinking girls might mistake muddiness for 
depth and flighty rhetoric for strong feeling ; but men who weigh 
and judge what they hear like to get the main thoughts unimpeded 
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by embellishments. He never used wit and rarely sarcasm, con- 
sidering these below the dignity of that truth which needs only 
an application. Taking style in a sense in which it is sometimes 
used—to denote an elegance imparted to a composition by a care- 
ful choice of euphonious words and an exact arrangement of 
antithetical clauses—Robertson’s style was absence of all style; 
it was unstudied of course, because extempore. 

But taking the few sermons which he wrote out, and you will 
bless that propensity of his mind—call it fancy or good sense or 
what you will—which prevented him from laboriously acquiring 
the style of any standard author, because in acquiring the style of 
another, one acquires mostly his faults. Robertson had, in- 
dependently of models, that chief excellence of all good writers— 
an inimitable excellence—the naked grace of naturally expressing 
that of which his heart was full. One who would speak like him 
must have that. 

A third reason for the sympathy between him and his congre- 
gation, perhaps stronger than all others, was his sublime confidence 
in humanity. He believed every man true till he found him false. 
Men of business who set every man down a knave until they 
prove him honest, may smile at his simplicity. Nevertheless I 
think his a deeper philosophy than theirs. ‘Theirs may be the 
best policy to detect knaves; his is certainly the best to make 
men honest. ‘Theirs will do for them to make money by, though 
they create knaves by unjust suspicions. But his is the only 
policy for a Christian, though it gives him now and then a bruise. 





Tue Protestant CuurcH.—John Wilkes was once asked 
by a Roman Catholic gentleman, in a warm dispute on religion, 
“Where was your church before Luther?” ‘* Did you wash 
your face this morning?” inquired the facetious alderman. ‘‘I did, 
sir.” ‘Then pray, where was your face before it was washed ?” 


Reat Manners.—Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. Whoever makes the 
fewest persons uneasy, is the best bred in the company.—Swift 
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A FRAGMENT. 


CoMFORTABLY ensconced in our sanctum, we are smoking a 
“ Partaga”; a genuine “weed.” Aye, we confess it, we are 
smoking, and what is more, enjoying our smoke. How curiously 
the smoke rolls out and curls in eddying wreaths above the smo- 
ker’s head ; how delicious the fragrance, how bright the smoke- 
pictures! What a world of comfort and contentment does the 
smoker draw from his roll of dusky leaves! What bright vis- 
ions dance and flit before our imagination! Welcome thou care- 
dispelling, pleasure-bringing cigarro ; all hail, O ‘* Partaga.” 

Banish Opera and Figaro, avoid like poison the Cervantes or 
the Puff, with their dismal pictures; their stupid fancies; their 
dull and torpid influence. The good Cigar brings rest and com- 
fort ; stirs up and kindles every spark of intellectual activity, or 
soothes the wearied brain and ministers unto the “‘ mind diseased.” 
What castles in the air can you not build in smoke? What de- 
lightful paintings can you not tint and color to suit your fancy’s 
play? 

Some build up prospects of greatness and of power in—— 
smoke! ambitious and tottering structures ! 

Some find treasures of domestic ease and felicity in smoke! 
mere searchings and gropings for an unknown; only imitation 
without the ring of the genuine metal. 

Some see the poet’s Jaurels twined about their brow in a wreath 
of circling smoke! Some see literary greatness and an un- 
dying fame close by, within their grasp, obtainable in smoke! 
Empty, fruitless, unsatisfactory delusions ; they will end as they 
began in smoke! Are we uncomfortably gloomy and dis- 
couraging ? analyze one of these smoke-phantoms. 

Puff! Puff! How the rain patters against the window-panes ; 
how cheerless the out-door prospect; see how the passer-by 
wraps close his cloak and clings to his umbrella, as the drowning 
man clutches at the floating straw. Now fora smoke picture! 
Paint my Future, cherished “ Partaga.” Build me a bright tem- 
ple, with gilded halls and furniture to match. Show me my 
portrait, when for a score of years I shall have sought to lead 
men’s minds in the path of justice and of truth. 
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Puff! Puff !—Puff! Puff!—Four bare walls; a desk covered 
with books and papers; a man bent over with care and hard 
work, plying the pen that cannot keep pace with his busy mind ; 
a thought here, a thought there, the space between filled up as 
organ interludes fill up the space between the stanzas; as the 
meaner jewels of the royal diadem set off the brilliant diamonds. 
Unknown yet feared ; ignored yet courted ; jostled in the surging 
crowd by the very man whom on the morrow a stroke of your 
pen may doom to infamy ; with no Future but that of the hid- 
den power “‘ behind the throne”; a life of toilsome obscurity ; 
death unmourned, save by a faithful few of fellow workers, for 
him who was the equal of a king; aye, from whom kings have 
stooped to borrow wisdom and courted with smiles and favors. 
Oh “ Partaga,” why this darkened landscape, why so many som- 
bre shades? The smoke rolls away ; the cigar is out. 

As a reflection from our smoke-picture, there is a sad reality 
in the sketch. Did you ever think, Mr. Editor, of those thou- 
sands of talented men, buried in newspaper offices, whose names 
never come to light, and yet who give to the journal its influence 
and power? To their chief belong the perquisites of the posi- 
tion; his name may be a household word, but theirs, they who 
do the work, who ever hears of them? This embodies the truth 
that it is only when made a matter of commercial value that the 
newspaper gives position and power. As a shareholder and part 
proprietor, the editor becomesa different man. His interest cen- 
tered in his journal ; his pen shaping its tone; his voice having a 
controlling power, he is sought after and courted. But how is 
the hard-working writer to gain an interest in his journal? Where 
are the means by which he is to acquire his shares and stock ? 
Clearly not in his salary. That is the problem every editor 
spends his life in solving; some are successful, some are not. 
In the majority of cases, in the words of another, “* For the ed- 
itor there is no Future!” Is not that true, Mr. Editor? *,* 


Success in Lire.—Half the failures in life arise from pulling 
in one’s horse as he is leaping. 
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ON THE MISFORTUNE OF NOT BEING NEAR. 
SIGHTED. 


It is a wise provision of Heaven, that no good should be with- 
out its compensating evil. There is no such thing as “pleasure 
unalloyed.” Show me an object which casts no shadow in the 
sun and I will then show you a good which is purely good. The 
latter would be as great a phenomenon in ethics as the former in 
nature. This is needful to give the force of contrast to enjoy- 
ment, making the relish more intense. A seeming evil is often 
only the reverse side or counterpart of a balancing good. In 
Mother Goose we have this doctrine of compensation epitom- 
ized. 

‘ Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 


And so betwixt them both, you see, 
They licked the platter clean.” 


Here the fat which is an evil to Mr. Sprat is necessary to supple- 
ment the lean: and the lean which is an evil to. Mrs, Sprat is ne- 


cessary to supplement the fat. 

I do not claim then that the delights of near sightedness are 
without corresponding inconveniences. It certainly is unpleasant 
to embrace fervently a middle aged lady in a dark railroad depot, 
mistaking her for one’s expected parent. It is embarrassing to 
enter a brilliantly-lighted ball-room and to dimly make out mov- 
ing or stationary masses of different shapes and colors which you 
know to be human beings, and many of these beings your lady 
friends with whom you would like to dance, if you could only 
get near enough to see them distinctly. It is assuredly provoking 
to be hailed from across the street by some person undescried, 
and to remain pensively on the curb-stone staring after his retreat- 
ing form, and exposed to the jeers of the the multitude. To 
this species of annoyance I am repeatedly subjected by an indi- 
vidual whom I have learned of late to detect by his red-lined 
cloak, and by his always addressing me as “gigs” or “‘ lippus.” 
When thus challenged, therefore, I now reply triumphantly by 
calling out “I know you; you’re so and so.” It isn’t nice to 
make a mistake in one’s orthography whereby “Shore Line R. R.” 
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is metamorphized into ‘‘ New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
R. R.,” and unpleasant consequences follow the error. Yet all 
these disadvantages sink into nothingness in the light of counter- 
balancing good. 

First among the proud privilges of the short-sighted man is his 
eye-glass, double or single, gold or steel. He anticipates the pre- 
rogative of age; he bears his birthright on his nose. Nor birth- 
right only, but a badge of respectability, for your near-sighted- 
ness is a gentlemanly infirmity. To be blind is piteous; to be 
deaf is ridiculous—it involves screaming or an ear horn; to be 
lame, halt or maimed is odious—it involves a crutch ; to be near- 
sighted is simply gentlemanly. Is the lucky dog a swell? What 
so swelly as a pair of golden-rimmed glasses, or better still, a 
single-barrelled one ‘* suspended dexterously by some magical pro- 
cess in the left eye”? The “ nattiest” of canes or even a Scotch 
terrier is not half so effective. Is he a scholar? What so schol- 
arly as a pair of sober and dignified spectacles? It gives an in- 
vestigating and weighty air to the face. A man in spectacles 
never glances or winks: he gazes and stares. A professor with- 
out specks is not half a professor. A big book under the arm or 
a pamphlet sticking out of a side pocket, is not one third so literary 
and so learned. Observe, madam, the erudite elevation of that 
nose. ‘The professor is bringing his optical batteries into range. 
In a moment more they will aim full at your face: then he will 
survey your personal attractions, not with the flippant come-and- 
go eye-flashes of a gigless man, but with the leisurely view of 
one who has hard work to see you at all, and now that he has 
your pretty countenance under observation will take his fill of 
looking. Moreover, as the consciousness of a respectable bear- 
ing gives really respectability, the glass is a great educator (mean- 
ing eye-glass of course and not wine-giass.) Who ever heard of 
a person in “‘ giglamps” picking a pocket? Who has ever seen 
a prisoner at the bar in spectacles? I am convinced that a near- 
sighted world would be a virtuous and law-abiding world. 

But the near-sighted man in glasses is as nothing to the near- 
sighted man out of glasses. Then it is that the distinctive and 
peculiar blisses of the thing unfold themselves; These to be 
understood must be felt. Yet let me strive to convey an idea of 
them to the minds of such unfortunates as have the full use of 
their eyes. 
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First among them is the sense of seclusion, of retirement. A 
short-sighted man, like a planet, is encompassed by an atmosphere 
of his own, a ring of distance, an unseen rampart built of the 
invisible materials, time and space. Within this charmed circle 
he is master of the situation; everything that comes into it is 
open to his scrutiny ; all beyond is terra incognita. The diame- 
ter of this circle varies according to the circumstances of light 
and darkness, I have known nights of extreme murkiness in 
which the diameter of my own immediate circle has been reduced 
to an infinitesimal. On such occasions I have frequently come 
into sudden and violent contact with inanimate bodies or with 
other persons whose radii of observation were in like manner 
shortened. Thus the near-sighted man in broad daylight and in 
a crowded street is sequestered in a privacy of his own. The 
eyes have been called the “‘ windows of the soul,” and pursuing 
the analogy we may call the lids the curtains, I suppose. But 
how superior to the simple aperture, the mere hole or fenestra of 
the ancients, is the window which is provided not only with cur- 
tains but with Venetian blinds, which screen the inmate from 
outside notice while he himself peeps through the slats. With- 
drawn behind the friendly shade of his infirmity, the near-sighted 
man may pass his whole list of acquaintance in the street without 
bowing to a soul, if it so likes him. Perhaps he would rather 
not meet such a one. Perhaps he is not in the mood to take his 
hat off to such and such a lady. He goes tranquilly by, looks 
blankly in the person’s face, sees the bow or smile and chuckles 
inwardly, making no answer. There’s no offence, his near-sight- 
edness is his excuse. Moreover, as his sphere of observation is 
narrow, his habit of taking notice within the limits of that sphere 
grows more accurate. As he is more or less isolated, reflective 
modes of thought become natural to him. He gets to be a good 
deal of a philosopher from being thrown back on himself. His 
speculative nature is quickened. As he perambulates the street he 
“* sees through a glass darkly,” or if he has no glasses on, he “sees 
men as trees walking,” and his imagination busies itself with 
speculations as to what nature of men they may be. A dot ap- 
pears in the distance: it has position but not magnitude; now it 
comes nearer ; it grows into a good-sized blot, but is still ** with- 
out form, and void”; now it approaches rapidly and is seen to be 
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a woman,—but what sort of a woman? Is she young? Is she 
pretty? Is she an acquaintance? She comes within the circle 
of vision, the doubts are resolved, and she passes away again into 
space. Colors come into sight first, outlines last. As objects 
gradually approach, guesses become exciting. Thus near-sight- 
edness fosters imagination. The imagination dwells in regions 
of twilight. Jgnota semper majora. I remember the shock which 
I received when I first put on glasses. At first it was a revela- 
tion. It seemed to me that I had never truly seen before. But 
very soon the distinctness of every twig and leaf and the sharp- 
ness of each blade of grass, and every minute feature in the 
landscape, grew painful, and I was glad to return to my old, fa- 
miliar world of comfortable dimness. There is no cloud-land 
for the fancy to rest on in that world of sharp outlines, no mel- 
low distance, no haze in blue mountain or softness in the sunset, 
no sweet hallucinations dearer than realities, no illusions which it 
is sadness to dispel. H. A. B. 





Epucation.—There is a tendency in modern education to 
cover the fingers with rings, and at the same time to cut the 
sinews at the wrist. 

The worst education which teaches self-denial, is better than 
the best which teaches everything else, and not that. 


InpustrRy.—lIt is better to wear out than to rust out. We 
must not only strike the iron while it is hot, but strike it till ‘‘it 
is made hot.” 


ConveRsATION.—T he first ingredient in conversation is truth ; 
the next, good sense; the third, humor; and the fourth, wit. 


SMALL Know.epcGe.—A luckless undergraduate of Cambridge, 
being examined for his degree, and failing in every subject upon 
which he was tried, complained that he had not been questioned 
upon the things which he knew. Upon which, the examining 
master tore off about an inch of paper, and pushing it toward 
him, desired him to write upon that all he knew. 
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ANACREONTIC, 


I would not be 

A voyager on the windy seas : 

More sweet to me 

This bank where crickets chirp, and bees 
Buzz drowsy sunshine minstrelsies. 


I would not bide 

On lonely heights where shepherds dwell. 
At twilight-tide, 

The sounds that from the valley swell— 

Soft-breathing flute and herdsman’s bell— 


Are sweeter far 

Than music of cold mountain rills ; 
The evening star 

Wakes love and song below, but chills 
With mist and breeze the gloomy hills. 


I would not woo 

Some storm-browed Juno queenly fair. 
Soft eyes that sue, 

And sudden blushes, unaware 

Do net my heart in silken snare. 


I do not love 

The eyry, but low wood-land nest 

Of cushat dove ; 

Not wind but calm; not toil but rest, 
And sleep in grassy meadow’s breast. 


Lyinc.—Although the devil be the father of lies, he seems, 
like other great inventors, to have lost much of his reputation, 


by the continual improvements that have been made upon him.— 
Swift. 


Hook and one of his friends happened to come to a bridge, 
* Do you know who built this bridge,” said he to Hook. ‘No, 
but if you go over you ’Il be tolled.” 


A Lone Man.—The Pawnbroker. 
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WOODEN GODS ON WHEELS. 


Tue Wooden God on Wheels is a character well known in 
college, and not altogether unheard of outside it. It is only in 
exceptional cases, however, that he ever grows old, and it is 
therefore natural that he should be found in his fullest develop- 
ment at institutions of learning, where the youth of the land do 
congregate. He appears under so many different forms, and pre- 
sents so many and so changeable characteristics, that he is like the 
chamelion, easily recognized but with difficulty described. Paint- 
ing the lily were an easy task compared to sketching fairly the 
Wooden God, and at the outset we would humbly admit that at 
the best we can be but approximately successful in the presump- 
tuous attempt. Still, result as it may, the effort shall be made. 

The Wooden Gods whom, of a sudden, the Freshmen find 
themselves following, are of two kinds: the Gods of the pre- 
paratory schools, who are backed by a large enough crowd of 
former worshippers to enforce homage in their new surroundings, 
and the Gods, pure and simple, whose inherent divinity resist- 
lessly asserts itself. These latter Gods are of the “ popular” 
kind. They are good looking, and wear good clothes, and are 
very “old,” and use such smart expressions, and don’t seem to 
be Freshmen at all, you know. They pass notices in the division 
rooms, telling about the rush on Library street at seven o’clock 
to-night, and every man must be there, sure. They monopolize 
the prerogatives of the well-known Per Order, and spread abroad 
the edicts of “the class” without dispute. They have a great 
deal to say about “our fellows,” and whether we are going to 
submit to this sort of thing. They give big suppers to the upper 
class men initiation night, and throw out dark hints of friends 
who got them through, and electioneer for the right men for soci- 
ety officers, and are very reckless in their threats against the 
Sophs. 

This kind of Wooden God is rather short lived, however, and 
rarely survives freshman year. He may perhaps stay in college 
after that, it is true,—though he usually does not,—but somehow 
he has ceased to be a God, and is prominent no more. Perhaps 
other Gods have usurped his place, for a new set, mounted on 
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the very largest Wheels, have been rolled out from the depths of 
the freshman societies. These are perhaps of the “literary” 
kind. They have debated, and orated, and declaimed before 
crowds of upper-class society-runners, until their worshippers, 
thunderstruck by the fearful and wonderful display, have hurriedly 
attached the Wheels and trundled out their Gods to the public 
view. But after a while these noisy divinities lose their power, 
and many of them are suddenly noticed to be Gods no longer. 
Then come the class from which springs the greatest number of 
true divinities, who join with the few survivors of the two pre- 
ceding series, and form, for the rest of their college careers, the 
genuine Wooden Gods on Wheels. It is about the time of the 
sophomore elections that these Gods get fitted into their true po- 
sitions, which, as said before, they generally hold till the end. 
They may be in rare cases repudiated by their own classmates, 
but to those below them, Gods they are and Gods they will ever 
be. The third, and on the whole, the most enduring class of 
Gods, are generally rather “‘ quiet” ones, whom the fuss and fury 
of their noiser rivals threw a little into the shade at first. 
Whether their “lay” be the literary, or the popular, or the politi- 
cal, or the general combination of these, they all agree in main- 
taining a modest reserve, and without exception pattern their ac- 
tion upon the omne-ignotum-pro-magnifico principle, which serves 
them so well. We have said nothing of scholarship, for there 
are very few worshippers of scholastic Gods, and these latter, if 
in rare cases they have been fairly called Wooden, certainly have 
of late years never been mounted upon Wheels, and so may be 
left out of the account altogether. 

We admit that we have spoken rather disrespectfully, not to 
say contemptuously, of the Wooden God, yet we do not by 
any means invariably hold him either in disrespect or contempt. 
We often count him among our friends. We not unfrequently 
admire, though we never worship him. It is not the fact of his 
being a God, but the circumstances which make him one, to 
which we give our attention. Many a clever fellow has been in 
spite of himself trundled about the college yard as the largest 
kind of a God on Wheels. Many a one has roundly cursed his 
worshippers for their mistaken kindness in exalting him. We 
ourselves can remember a time, very long ago, and a locality, very 
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obscure, when and where even we passed for a Wooden God on 
Wheels. The sensation was essentially disagreeable ; and though 
we like to ride, we had far rather walk with the feet of a man 
than ride with the Wheels of a God. Our own experience 
should have inculcated in us a charity toward Wooden Gods 
which we do not possess. We instinctively dislike them, and 
though subsequent acquaintance may change this first opinion, 
we always regard them as guilty until proved to be innocent. 
By “guilty” we mean proud of or satisfied with their positions ; 
Wooden Gods by choice or attainment, not by accident or in 
spite of themselves. We think that the Wooden God on Wheels 
generally belongs to the first mentioned class, and though in this 
belief we may sometimes have done him injustice, we trust our 
treatment of him has in the main been fair. The Wooden God, 
as such, we cannot say that we ever liked. We have fought him 
for several years, and are forced to admit that in college at least 
he has frequently got the best of us. It is some satisfaction to 
think that he generally dies young, and in the outside world is 
not very often met with. At all events he can there usually be 
avoided, and even the most belligerent of mortals be enabled, 
without loss of self respect, to avoid crossing swords with him 
in an unequal conflict. 


Sicn For A ScHoot.—A widow-friend of Lamb, having opened 
a preparatory school for children at Camden Town, said to him, 
“] live so far from town I must have a sign, I think you call it, 
to show that I teach children.” ‘‘ Well,” he replied, “you can 
have nothing better than ‘ The Murder of the Innocents,’” 


THAT was a triumphant appeal of an Irishman, who, in argu- 
ing the superiority of old architecture over the new, said: 
“Where will you find any wooden building that lasted as long 
as the ancient ?” 


WE THINK so.—May a stupid song be called an absurd ditty ? 
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“CUI BONO?” 


TrRu_y, “what’s the use?” I compose myself to write, but 
“cui bono?” will any one be the wiser or the better because I 
have written? I doubt it much. As any one may learn good 
from the vices of another, so perhaps a dutiful reader may glean 
straws of knowledge from the careless droppings of a negligent 
writer. But “ah me!” I sigh with all mankind, “ what’s the 
use?” Why take the trouble? How much pleasanter it would 
be to sit in idleness, building out of the smoke from my cigar 
ethereal castles, in which I am sometime to dwell, and from 
which I shall look out a serene and happy monarch. Unhappily, 
between me and those castles far away, a rough and tedious road 
is patent to my naked eye, lying so low that I can easily glance 
over it to that delightful goal, but yet always lying there between 
me and my haven. But let me dream awhile. 

Before me I descry a friend, who just now shared my seat and 
fancies with me, but who, of sterner stuff than I, laughed at our 
foolishness, and left me idling as he strode away to tramp over 
the rocky realities which kept him from the realization of his 
golden dreams. Although he started bravely, yet ever and anon, 
I saw him seated by the way, footsore and sad, muttering angrily 
to himself ** cui bono?” while with a tremulous and weary sound, 
the echo, wafted back from the windings of the tedious way, 
whispers ‘* bono.” 

I cannot but think, as I see him toiling on his way, that I am 
much wiser than he, and yet I am not sure, for often, as I catch 
a glimpse of his face far away, it- seems bright and happy, all the 
plainer for the cloud that just now hid it. 

My pleasure is to dream rather than to work. Although as I sit, 
I weave yet more magnificent castles from the wreaths about my 
head, and as they grow I long to possess them, my heart fails me 
as I glance along the rugged pathway to their doors. I calm my 
ruffed self-complacency with the thought that there is great 
pleasure in the mere contemplation of these beautiful creations, 
and even if I never attain to them I shall be better for having 
seen them, while by my looking I gather strength for the strug- 
gle if I choose to undertake it. 
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So I sit, the personification of idleness, lazily taking in the 
beauties of the scene before me. Plains broad and green, valleys 
soft and luxuriant, the cradles of the sleeping giant rocks ; moun- 
tains rough and high, almost terrible in their grim majesty ; 
streams and lakes, sparkling and lovely, make up a soul-stirring 
picture. While far away the restless, merciless sea tosses and 
moans, seemingly angry with itself that it can leap no higher. 
Yet sometimes tired and motionless, it plashes sadly on the sands, 
whispering faintly to itself ‘* cui bono?” 

Looking again, I see scattered here and there travelers mov- 
ing slowly along the wild, thorny paths, all apparently moving in 
the same direction, but all wearily, and many sadly. 

Here, on this rocky mountain side, I see a pale, worn cripple 
toiling up the steep ascent. His thin, transparent hands grasp 
convulsively the staff which holds him up as he slips and strug- 
gles over rolling stones. Now his tired head drops in his hands, 
and a sob bursts from his desolate heart, “‘cui bono?” Yet his 
despondency is only for a moment, and as if a rainbow of hope 
shone through his tears, a bright smile supplants the gloom of 
sorrow, and he creeps heroically on till he is lost to my sight in 
the windings of the way. 

Moving along the rocky gorge below me is a slight but beauti- 
ful girl, who picks her way daintily among the boulders and 
brambles which obstruct the path. She sings gaily as she goes, 
and seems to regard the journey she has undertaken simply as a 
bit of romance, a mere pleasure trip. But as the obstructions in 
the way multiply, and a coming storm obscures the sun with its 
dark mantle, while she shivers at the touch of its icy breath, and 
shudders at its bellowing thunders and its lightning glances, the 
farce quickly changes to a tragedy. ‘Terrified she sinks beneath 
a sheltering rock, alone with the storm and the wind, wailing in 
her frenzy, “‘cui bono?” In the gathering clouds she too is lost 
to my sight. 

Excited by the strivings of the travelers I have seen, I look 
about for more. I have not far to look, for they are all about me. 

Out on the ocean is a little shallop buffeting the dark waves. 
A single man urges it through the seething waters. The wind 
steadily rises, whistling drearily over his head, while the foaming 
billows rear their angry heads and hiss at him like raging mon- 
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sters. He pulls with the energy of despair, but his boat scarcely 
moves, while his arms grow numb, his face is rigid, and a mock- 
ing fiend whispers “cui bono?” But his better angel urges him 
on, and I see him gliding into the haven, a conqueror. 

Here a party of men are fighting savagely for precedence ina 
path in which but one can walk. There is an old gray-headed 
man, tottering with uncertain steps along the mountain road, 
Beyond is a family hand in hand climbing the hillside. Here and 
there are uncared-for children, working unaided but courageously 
to overcome all obstacles, and reach their journey’s end. 

As I watch the scene before me I think—‘ How foolish they 
all are.” ‘* Why could they not be satisfied to stay where they 
were?” ‘* What the use of all this trouble?” But as I sneer 
at them, I see my friend who left me long before standing, happy 
and smiling, in that castle he had seen, holding in his hand the 
treasure he had sought—* Success.” ‘Then I knew that the echo 
answered truly—* bono.” 

Looking to the right I see the cripple, whose progress I had 
watched, seated peacefully at rest, and he too held the treasure 
he had sought—“ Success.” 

To the left, is the girl whom I last saw desponding, no longer 
young, but very lovely with her joyful face. She too had reached 
her journey’s end, and she too held the prize—* Success.” 

On every hand, the travelers I had seen were coming to their 
destination, and I began to understand “cui bono?” All who 
were weary and sad now were rested and happy. But was not I 
at rest and happy too? At rest, certainly, but happy, not at all. 
A feeling of discontent crept over me that I did not possess what 
they had acquired, a feeling of shame that I had not dared even 
to try what they had bravely accomplished. The prize I desired 
was greater than theirs, so my inspiration would be greater. The 
path which led to it was plain and free from danger, while they 
had traversed roads obscure and perilous. I was strong, perfectly 
prepared for my journey, and had no adversaries to contend with, 
while they had been weak, unprepared for the exigencies of the 
way, and hindered by powerful enemies. Argue as I would, the 
conviction forced itself upon me that I was a coward. The of- 
tener I sneered “cui bono?” the oftener the echo answered 
“bono.” Mortified, I felt that nothing was left for me but to 
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undertake the journey which, though tedious, would bring me to 
“Success.” Starting impulsively, I put an end to my dream, 
and awoke to stern realities. 

Well, in truth, it was not all a dream. For years I have been 
simply sitting still, or if progressing at all on life’s journey, it has 
been by very easy stages, and over no obstacles. 

How many others, like me, are sitting with folded hands, dis- 
contented and complaining, dreaming of a grand success, but too 
indolent and cowardly to brave the toil, while multitudes about 
them, without their native strength, without their acquired re- 
sources, and over ways the thorniest and longest, are marching on 
to honor and happiness ? 

For shame, ye lazy souls! Why are you idlingso? You 
cannot sail through life on summer seas. No man deserves the 
name till he has grappled, fought and conquered some great ob- 
stacle. Without a struggle in your life, you must die an infant. 
No man will sit, and look, and sigh over a difficulty. They see 
and tremble perhaps, but fight they will, and conquer they must, 
who with determination set out upon the pilgrimage of life. You 
are the cowards, you are the deserters from the army of the world’s 


heroes who, endowed with strength and aided by circumstances, 
refuse to fight, but from a safe distance, (either here in college, 
or out in the wide world), laugh and sneer, and cry out “ cui 
bono? cui bono?” 


PIUS ZENEAS, 


Virgil whose magic verse enthralls,— 
And who in verse is greater ? 

By turns his wand’ring hero calls, 
Now pius and now pater. 

But when prepared the worse to brave, 
An action that must pain us, 

Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 
He dubs him Dux Troyjanus, 

And well he changes thus the word 
On that occasion, sure— 

Pius Angas were absurd, 
And Pater permature.—Sydney Smith. 
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SHOWS. 


THE sapient editor who gets up the Memorabil. for this peri- 
odical has very properly devoted a corner toa record of the Town 
Shows. Perhaps this is not an entirely disinterested proceeding 
on his part. It may be that he has an eye on Free tickets for 
the board. But however that may be, it is none the less, gratify- 
ing to us to see a recognition of so important a matter as the ar- 
rival and departure of male and female stars in the pages of this 
excellent Magazine. It is an important matter. Almost as im- 
portant as the fact that some base-ball club has beaten some 
other base-ball club. Nay, almost as important even as the fact 
that the University crew at present consists of the following 
named men. 

Haven’t there been Shows from the beginning of time? Don’t 
every nation on the face of the earth at the present day have 
Shows of some kind or other? Are not some of the finest pas- 
sages of Homer and Virgil mere descriptions of Shows; poor 
shows moreover—mere ‘“fistic entertainments”? Do not the 
youth of all civilized countries, under the guidance of pious di- 
vines and learned pedagogues, spend many hours in reading the 
report of “the mill” between the Trojan Bully Dares and En- 
tellus, the Sicilian pet? How Entellus was punched off his pins 
in the first round, but rallied and punished Dares awfully in the 
second; and how, finally, Dares retired from the ground with 
his “‘mug” very much disfigured and half his teeth knocked 
down his throat. 

Among the Greeks, Shows were among the necessaries of life. 
The Government supplied the people with money wherewith to 
buy tickets. The Theoric Fund was the fruitful source of many 
arow. Among the Romans, Shows were of the very highest 
importance, not only to the spectators, but also to those unhappy 
gentlemen who were “butchered to make a Roman holyday.” 
The ruins which attract most attention in those cities which, in 
obedience to the unalterable law of decay in nations, have passed 
out of existence, are the remains of buildings devoted to Shows. 
And at the present day, the magnificent halls and elegant Thea- 
tres which ornament every city, except New Haven, are the re- 
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sult of the universal desire to see Shows. Certainly, the sage of 
has given another evidence of his wisdom by de- 
yoting a portion of his time to chronicling the Town Shows. 

One of the most conspicuous objects in a city is a blind wall 
‘ covered with Show-bills. These works of art are of all charac- 
ters—pathetic, humorous, and exciting. The advent of such 
plays as “* Under the Gas-light” and “ After Dark” is usually 
heralded by a representation of some heart-rending catastrophe, 
in glaring colors. A villain in red shirt, high boots and large 
black moustache, is blazing away at a defenceless female with 
dishevelled hair and a young child in her arms. Show-bills are 
like some poems, beautiful, not so much in themselves as for 
their suggestive character. They suggest a comfortable Thea- 
tre, a collection of well-dressed, happy-looking people—a low 
hum of conversation interrupted by soft laughter and the rustle 
of play-bills, and a general atmosphere of expectancy. They 
suggest a squeaking of fiddles in the orchestra while the inevita- 
ble tuning up process is going forward—the cat-calls and other 
symptoms of impatience from the galleries—and finally the tink- 
ling of the bell and the rising of the curtain, the disclosure of a 
scene of dazzling splendor, kings and queens and courtiers, in 
the most magnificent apparel. But when the show has gone 
how sad are the Show-bills. How they remind one of pleasures 
gone forever. They are like the broken remains of a feast with 
the bright morning sunshine falling on them after an evening of 
pleasure. The fun is all over. The show came and went. 
Hasten and paste new bills over the old ones. 

To the writer, who confesses to being of rather a romantic 
turn, almost the pleasantest part of a Show is the short interval 
before the rising of the curtain. There is such a pleasant feeling 
of expectancy and excitement. One wonders what sort of a 
play it will be,—whether Mr. So and So is a good actor, whether 
the part assigned to her will suit Miss Thingamy’s manner. Or 
there is an actor whom we have never heard, and we speculate 
upon his good or bad qualities. We suppose that a time must 
come when this delightful feeling of expectancy is lost; and 
when this time comes to us, we shall stop going to the play and 
mourn over one more pleasure gone ;—just as we did years ago 
when Santa Claus was discovered to be a delusion and a shave. 
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When we lost faith in that great personage, Christmas lost nearly 
all its charm. We remember well the fruitless attempts to get up 
the old boyish feeling of excitement and joy at the approach of the 
twenty-fifth of December, for several successive years, and the 
feeling of sadness with which we were at length forced to ac- 
knowledge that it was no longer possible. It is a sad time for ey- 
erybody when old pleasures cease to be pleasures. Yet there are 
some fortunate people who seem to retain their youth to the end, 
We have seen old gentlemen who go to the play regularly and 
enjoy everything that happens from half past seven until half 
past ten. Your habitual play-goer never goes late, he arrives 
about twenty minutes before the curtain rises and proceeds to 
make himself comfortable, stows away his hat and cane where 
they will give him no trouble during the evening—then slowly 
reads the play-bill, looks around the house, and by the time the 
curtain rises he has settled himself down to the business of the 
evening and gives undivided attention. He enjoys all the good 
points immensely, as you can see by the expression of his face. 
He applauds anything particularly good, not loudly but softly, as if 
he did it for his own especial benefit. His applause is the invol- 
untary expression of pleasure and approval. Who will say that 
such a man is childish because he is so easily made happy. 

We are happy to say that the Drama is supported and encour- 
aged by the students of Yale College, especially in its present 
degenerate state, (meaning the Drama and not the College). It 
is a pleasant sight to see the two front seats in the galleries occu- 
pied by young men belonging to the first families of the country. 
Genius is appreciated here at all events. Does not Zoe have 
full houses? But there actually are some men in College who 
never go to Shows. To them we speak. Let them mend their 
ways. Vivat Theatrum. 


Goop Rute.—One of the wisest rules that can be observed 


in study, is to eschew those subjects which afford no footing to 
the mind. 


Man who has a turn for Music: The Organ grinder. 
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BASE BALL AT YALE. 


[Base Batu has become a leading feature of our College sports. 
All like to witness a good game, and many like to try their hand. 
In Yale particularly, less than a year ago, the ball-fever suc- 
ceeded the typhoid, both taking the shape of an epidemic. Think- 
ing that a review of the matches Yale has played, her victories 
and defeats, together with a short history of the B. B. Clubs, 
would be of interest, we induced a friend to make some researches 
and give us the result of his labors. It was a hard and ungra- 
cious task, and thanks are due to him, whose modesty will not 
permit even the disclosing of his initials. Mistakes may be found, 
but it was impossible to be perfectly accurate in the first at- 
tempt.—Eb. Lr. ] 


Base Ball Clubs appear in the Banner as early as 1859, but 
the national game did not, we conjecture, occupy its present po- 
sition as the leading sport of the University until the Fall of 
1865, when the class of 69 entered College. A “ University 
Nine” was then, we think, for the first time organized, and un- 


der the captaincy of Harry Reeve (S. S. S.) as catcher, and Tom. 
Hooker (’69) as pitcher, soon took its proper place—in primis. 
While its rival, boating, has been obliged to adopt the class sys- 
tem to sustain life, base ball has steadily increased in popularity, 
and would doubtless continue to do so were it not for the great 
disadvantage under which it as well as boating must always labor 
at New Haven, viz: the great distance of the ball ground and 
the water from the College buildings. Yale’s truest benefactor 
would be the donor of a ball ground something less than two 
miles away, as now. Enthusiasm which has to contend with 
such an inconvenience, must in future be spasmodic. 

The misfortune of our Alma Mater is not damp rooms and 
an unhealthy climate nearly so much as that her friends ignore 
the ancient maxim that sana mens in corpore sano semper ubique. 
The gymnasium is but a poor substitute for a ball ground. Surely 
we are leaving the footsteps of the English Universities and be- 
coming more like German Universities in this respect. 

Worcester will continue to be an unpleasant name to the ears of 
Yale men, unless Yale imitates her elder sister in providing ample 
facilities for all athletic sports. We should like to give the Lir. 
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readers a complete sketch of the early history of Base Ball at 
Yale, and we hope some one of the Alumni will supply us with 
the desired information; meanwhile the following schedule of 
games played during the past three years, may not be without 
value and interest. We regret its necessary incompleteness and 
inaccuracies, 


YALe versus: 


Name of Club, Where from. Where played. Date. Score. 
Agallian, Wesl’yan Uni., New Haven, Sat., Sept. 30, 1865, 39—13 
Waterbury, WNT, Wed., Oct. 1, 35—30 

« Waterbury, m me Be 5§2—30 
Yale 67 vs. 68, New Haven, “ Nov. 15, 14—28 
« "66 vs. S. S. S., « “« 4, S.S. S. wins 
Yale vs. S. S. S., é& « 38, 66 wins. 
“ 6 “ “ “ 25, 37—45 
Charter Oak, Hartford, Hartford, Wed., May 24, 1866, 15—18 
Sixty-Nine, Yale, New Haven, Frid., June 1, 1I—I0 
Charter Oak, Hartford, a Wed, “ 13, “© r0—22 
Waterbury, Waterbury, Waterbury, Sat., “ 40, 25—33 
Yale ’69 vs. Harv. ’69, Worcester,  Thurs., July 26, 36—33 
g 69 vs. Mutuals, New Move, New Haven, Wed., Oct. 3, 26—29 
“& 70 & “ “ “ “ 10, 28—16 
Yale vs. Waterbury, Waterbury, “ 17, 52—41 
“ °70 vs. Mutuals, New Haven, “ 7” 20, 12—I5 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Bridgeport, - i 59—10 
Waterbury, Waterbury, Birmingham, 27,5 2I—33 
Yale 69 vs. Nassau, Prince’n, N. J. Princeton, 1867, 52—58 
s °*7o vs. Bridgeport, Bridgeport, | Bridgeport, bas 25, “ 21—26 
Liberty, Norwalk, New Haven, June 8, 29—12 
Yale’70 vs. Bridgeport, Bridgeport, “« “ m% 53—13 
« 6 © Riverside, Norwich, Norwich, uly 4 24—13 
“ *70 vs. Harvard’70, Worcester, Thurs., July 18, 38—18 
* °69 vs. Harvard 69, 6 “ “ 6 23—22 
Waterbury, Waterbury, New Haven, Wed., Oct. 9, 13— 8 
Columbia, Colum.C. N.Y. * Sat, © 19, 46—12 
Waterbury, Waterbury, Waterbury, “ Nov. 2, 26—10 
(tie on gth inning). 
Union, Morrisania, New Haven, “ June 6, 1868, 14—16 
Lowell, Boston, ba lt, 145 13—16 
Liberty, Norwalk, “ Wed. “ 17, “ 20—5 
Nassau, Princet’n, N, J. “ Thurs., June 25, 30—23 
Star, Brooklyn, « Sat., July 4, 3I—14 
Union, Morrisania, Tremont, N.Y, Frid., “ 9—I19 
Atlantic, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Sat., ’ 16—40 
Eckford, 6s Brooklyn, Tues., II—19 
°71 vs. Harvard °71, Worcester, Thurs. July 23, 18—36 
Harvard, a at., 255 17—25 
Liberty, Norwalk, Norwalk, « ” Sept. 26, 40—II 
Eckford, Brooklyn, New Haven, Wed.,“ 30, 15—i2 

wt bd - Sat., Oct. 10, 19—17 

Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Wed,“ 28, 14— 6 


Showing a Summary of: 


Games played, - - - 42 Class matches, - 14 
Games won, - - 23 Total Yale score, - 1064 
Games lost, - - - 19 Total opponents’ score, - 858 
University matches, - - 8 


Showing, all told, a pretty good record for Yale. ates 
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MINOR TOPICS. 


Tere can be no doubt that the present commodore of our navy is a 
badly abused man. For three years he has sturdily pulled his oar at 
Worcester and elsewhere, and other men have got the credit for it. 
Men, too, not real but imaginary; mere hypothetical individuals, conju- 
red up by newspaper reporters, and known to none others, Shall we call 
up the long list of Copps, and Clapps, and Copes, and Cobbs, and Cupps, 
and Cubbs, with their always varying initials, whom we read of as 
“ members of the Yale University crew,” and whose personal peculiar- 
ities are noted at length in metropolitan journals? Truly, did these 
mythical oarsmen exist in the flesh, a mighty throng would they form. 
As a matter of fact, however, they represent one man: that man is Copp. 
It may seem an easy name to spell—but it is not. It may appear that 
those four letters can be correctly combined without difficulty—but ap- 
pearances were never more deceitful. History, even, seems determined 
that it is all a mistake; that there never has been, and never shall be, 
such aname, The unpleasantness which ended at Yorktown, really made 
its first noteworthy manifestation on Copp’s Hill, but the cable newsman 
of the period telegraphed home “ Bunker’s Hill,” and deprived Copp of 
his eminence and monument together. The special correspondent of to- 
day follows in the footsteps of his revolutionary predecessor. He ignores 
Copp. There is no such man. There may be a Cobb, ora Clapp, or 
a Code, or an anything else that begins with a C, but there is no Copp. 
The “‘ quivering university shell” may “dart under Tomlinson’s bridge 
and up the broad Connecticut” as often as you choose, and “‘ the brawny 
arm of its athletic stroke” may direct it; but it carries no Copp, and it 
never can. Lately a new element has entered into the problem, for Cope 
has joined the crew. If things have been mixed before, what may we 
expect next year, when the special, in writing up the new men, shall de- 
scribe one as “a brother of the well-known Bill Cade of ’69, commodore 
of the Yale navy”? We shudder to think of the prospective blunders. 
Confusion worse confounded will express it but mildly. Yet, after all, 
why should we care? 

What's in a name? 
Him whom Yale men call Corp, 
Under another name may pull as well. 


Tue majority of those who try to “run” a newspaper, can only “ run it 
into the ground,” and there is no profession calling for greater versatility of 
talent than journalism, We are glad to see how widely this subject is being 
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looked at and discussed, not only in this but in other countries. Noble 
and powerful as the journalistic profession is, it is like a strong citadel 
surrounded by many outworks, all of which must be captured and held 
before admittance can be gained into the stronghold. While we say to 
the would-be editor, ‘‘ Persevere, and do not be discouraged,” we beg 
leave to remind him that he starts on a rough and narrow road. 


Pouitics, properly, have no place in a College magazine like this, 
As a general thing, we mean to confine ourselves and our readers to the 
College world, but the importance of our last national election, the won- 
derful quiet with which Americans enjoyed their greatest privilege, the 
triumph of true Republican principles and the glorious election of Grant 
and Corrax, demands at least a passing notice. Now at last can we feel 
the security of a genuineand prosperous Peace in the country which we 
love so well, Other nations view with wonder the spectacle of a great 
nation choosing its Chief Magistrates, at the same moment of time, from 
Atlantic to Pacific, with almost absolute tranquility and quiet. We 
Americans regard it as the natural sequence of a genuine Democracy. 


Wuat is the use of continually cramming the mental stomach with an 
indigestible mass of Greek roots and abstract mathematical formulae, besides 
a dozen other equally useless studies, which those whose minds do not 
readily adapt themselves to, must either “‘ skin” or “flunk.” There is 
no mind so dull but that some line of study can be found to interest it; 
and yet the patent marking system makes about half a class of only “ av- 
erage” ability. More practical studies are needed in the course, and if 
the theoretical are necessary for the sake of discipline, give us something 
practical for the sake of Anowledge. How many in College are familiar 
with the history of their own country, to say nothing of that of other 
lands? We would be almost willing to print the names in the Lit. of 
those who are; free, gratis, for nothing. How many have anything more 
than a smattering of English or American modern literature? How 
much of a knowledge of French or German is acquired in two or three 
terms? Not enough to enable one to read ten lines of a German paper 
without a dictionary. They do say “m/l de mortuss nisi bonum,” but 
would not a little more attention to living languages be better than three 
years compulsory study of the ashes of the dead? What a valuable 
amount of chemistry is stored in the Seniors’ brain! How many Juniors 
would like to pass a thorough examination in Geography? But why grum- 
ble, when the present system seems to others pefection, judging by the 
reluctance with which .any change is made, 
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Tue College Courant had a very sensible article in an issue of some 
weeks ago, headed “‘ Ptyalism.” A copy of that article ought to have 
been sent to the parents of every child who must have a substitute for 
chewing gum, or going back further, a rattle,in his mouth. But 
apart from the disgusting nature of this habit, and its sickening effect on 
those in the neighborhood of a tobacco-chewer, has it not a bad influence 
physically on the individual himself? Said a victim to this habit : “ Well, 
that article in the Cowrant didn’t say it hurt a man to chew.” Didn’t! 
All right; we will try and supply the deficincy. Look at Joun Sizar’s 
work on “‘ Alcohol and Tobacco” (page 21), where he modestly states a 
few of the physical effects: ‘“‘enfeeblement of the human mind, the loss 
of the powers of intelligence and of moral energy; in a word, of the 
vigor of the intellect, one of the elements of which is memory.” A 
case is cited by Dr. Corson (page 28), where a man had chewed for 
seven years and was troubled with “‘ nausea, emaciation, nervousness 
and palpitation of the heart.” And as a general statement, a few of the 
constitutional effects of chewing, all substantiated by many cases and 
years of experience, are enumerated as being (page 29): giddiness, sick- 
ness, dyspepsia, diseased liver, loose bowels, congestion of the brain, 
apoplexy, palsy, mania, loss of memory, amaurosis, deafness, nervous- 
ness, emasculation, syphilis and cowardice. All these are corroborated 
by Bouisstron in his Treatise on Tobacco, and a few more are added. 
How is that, Mr. Ptyalist! Does it hurt a man to chew? 


Tue Duchess of Devonshire’s original, patent ‘ Grecian Bend,” which 
the ladies have extensively adopted, is thus mentioned by an exchange : 


“The Grecian Bend is readily distinguished from colic—so say physi- 
cians—by the expression of countenance, which in the former disease is 
complacent and self-satisfied. Nevertheless, in both cases the patient ap- 
pears as if she had eaten two green apples and then drank a pint of milk. 
Some wise one recommends the following prescription, which, if taken 
three times a day, after being well shaken (that is, the patient), will cer- 
tainly cure: 

15 drops of paregoric, 
2 ounces of decency, 
4 ounces of common-sense,” 


Our only excuse for clipping and inserting this here is that we are sorry 
to see that the * Bend” has been introduced into College, and is known 
in one or two instances mot to be the result of hard study. Can it be 
that straps and panniers have been introduced within these classic halls ? 
Shades of departed modesty forbid ! 
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Now that everyone has spoken on the subject of removing the Colleges, 
we suppose the old Lrr. may be permitted to speak, The arguments on 
both sides seem to be about six of one and half a dozen of the other, 
The Faculty, besides other considerations, do not care about giving up 
their present homes or walking to “‘ Edgewood ” or the Hallock estate, in 
order to hear a recitation; the Alumni, to a great extent, don’t want old 
associations destroyed and all the remembrances that cluster about the 
ancient piles of brick, banished; the Corporation don’t like to lose the 
advantages of the present buildings and the central position; the citizens 
are divided between a desire for the elms and College lawn, and the bliss 
of being relieved from “‘ noisy students,” etc.; while the trades-people 
would infinitely prefer to have the College where it is. The Lrr. thinks 
that if the amount of cash to be realized by the transfer is sufficient to 
make any real difference in the advantages of the institution, by all means 
move. The whole thing seems to turn on this mercenary pivot. 


Evivences of awakened literary zeal are manifest in the increased pat- 
ronage of the open Societies, by men of all classes, Lavonia, of late, 
has had as many as ¢hirty within its walls, and the Debate has been sus- 
tained in an able and effective manner until after ten P.M. Good! this 
is a step in the right direction. Where extemporaneous speaking is such 
an element of power as it is in this country, everything that tends to its 
encouragement and development should be made use of. Walk up, gen- 
tlemen ! 


An Englishman has just published a work entitled “‘ Happy Thoughts,” 
which is really a valuable addition to humorous literature. The writer, 
in a quiet way, experiences all the inconveniences of country life, and af- 
ter each experience has a “ happy thought” how to avoid its recurrence, 
Not having a copy of the work we are unable to give extracts, but they 
run something like this: 

I doze * * * * sometimes in my room. I look, inquiringly, over the 
side of the bed. A bull-dog, alone! White, with bandy legs, a black 
muzzle, and showing his teeth: what a fancier, I believe, would call a 
beauty. Don’t know how to treat bull-dogs. Wish Boodles would shut 
the door when he goes out. I look at the dog. The dog doesn’t stir, 
but twitches his nostrils up and down. I never saw a dog do that before. 
I say to myself, in order to inspirit myself, “‘ He can’t make me out.” I 
really don’t like to get up while he is there. 

Happy Thought—To keep my eye on him, sternly. He keeps his 


eye more sternly on me. Failure. 
* a BA \seQ * - * 
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Happy Thought.—One ought always to have a bell by the bed in case 
of robbers, and a pistol. 7.45. The dog has been here for a quarter 
of an hour and I can’t get up. Wilks, the butler, appears with 
my clothes and hot water. The dog welcomes him—-so do I, gratefully. 
He says “‘Got Grip up here with you, Sir? He don’t hoften make 
friends with strangers.” I say, without explanation, “ Fine dog that,” 
as if I’d had him brought to my room to be admired. ° ° ° 
And so on through the work. The book is one of the “‘ Handy-Volume 
Series,” and is by F. C, Bursanp. It is published in London by Brad- 
bury, Evans & Co, It is a sure cure for the “‘ Blues,” and is quite re- 
freshing after reading thirty pages in the “‘ Human Intellect.” There is 
a possibility that it is not so able a work as the latter. 


Presipent Haven of the Michigan University, in his recent report 
says some very sensible things about admitting women into our Colleges, 
Woman, in every conceivable shape, is being pretty well discussed at the 
present time. The question what she shall have and what not, drives 
the philosopher crazy in his struggle between gallantry and expediency. 
But certainly, woman ought to be able to claim as extended privileges of 
education as man, zf she wants them. 'The New Haven Boarding schools 
are very poor substitutes for a female department of Yale. By all means 
let the ladies “‘ stop that knocking at the door,” and let those who have 
the power bid them “‘Come in.” ‘Tried fazrly, the experiment can do 
no harm, and if successful, will be the means of doing much good. 


Tue greatest obstacle against which a college paper has to contend is 
the pecuniary one. Among students, it is natural that literary ability 
should be more common than financial tact, and their chosen editors are 
generally better writers than business managers. Hence undergraduate 
sharers of editorial honors think themselves lucky if they are able simply 
to “pay their way”; while a college journal which actually makes money 
isa rare bird indeed. There is, in this city of New Haven, a weekly 
paper called the College Courant, owned and published by a gentleman 
whose exceptional business ability has made it a financial success. It is 
devoted to general college news, and educational information, “is written 
for by the professors of nearly all the prominent colleges,” and gives up 
several pages to undergraduate matters at Yale, which are attended to by 
three editors employed from the Senior class, by the proprietor. The col- 
lege does not elect the editors or control in any way the paper, which is 
as much a private property as is the Palladium or the Register. 

We repeat, then, our former statement, which we gave as a well-known 
fact, not an “opinion” of our own, that the Courant “‘is not in any 

VOL, XXXIV. Io 
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sense a member of the ‘college press.” That it devotes attention to 
Yale news, and supports Yale interest, and is written for by Yale men, 
and is owned by a Yale graduate, does not touch the question. Almost as 
much might be said of the New Englander, and quite as much proved 
by saying it. By the “college press” is usually understood those papers 
and periodicals which are edited and published by the undergraduate stu- 
dents in the different colleges, and these are, with few exceptions, under 
the direct control of the colleges they represent. It is absurd for a pri- 
vate enterprise like the Courant, not satisfied with its recognized position 
in the Press of the country, to claim at the same time a place beside these 
undergraduate bantlings which it long ago outgrew; and we are glad to 
notice that the different college papers are getting to appreciate this fact, 
and refuse to admit the claim. It is due to themselves that this should 
be done; for it is manifestly unjust to admit any competition between 
undergraduate “ play-jourhalism” and the well established paper of a gen- 
tleman in active life, which happens to be devoted to college matters. 
We are always ready to give the Courant its due; but we shall, as often 
as may be, publish the fact that it “‘is not in any sense a member of the 
* college press.’ ” 


NeEGRO-worsHIPPING individuals have always shown more or less of the 
symptoms of temporary insanity. In their overweening anxiety to ride 
their “‘ hobby,” they ride him continually into the most ridiculous absurd- 
ities. In the Independent for Nov. 14, Theo, Tilton declares that “God 
has predestinated the negro to be President of Yale College.” Continu- 
ing his vagaries, he says with prophetic inspiration: The hour of the 
negro is done; the hour of woman has come. As a legitimate conse- 
quence, why not amend your first statement, Theo., and declare that: 
God has predestinated the female negro to be President of Yale College! ! 
Both propositions have the same elements of sense, and both are—non- 
sense / 


We propose a little grumble about the College Choir. It is a very 
threadbare topic, but in the hope of doing some good, since it is impossi- 
ble to do any harm, we will criticise it a little. Why is it that we have 
music in chapel so poor as to be a source of discomfort to all of any mu- 
sical taste, and of shame whenever we have friends there, while Yale is 
so universally acknowledged to be at the head of American colleges in its 
out-of-door singing? The faults of the choir are patent, but the causes 
are not so apparent, and as for any means of reform—why, no one seems 
to think of that. In the first place, the selection of tunes is poor; with 
the voices most students have (naturally fine it may be, but uncultivated), 
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the selection of slow, choral tunes is simply offering a premium for bad 
singing. We are not equal to sustained harmony. Then, in the second 
place, the best material which college affords is not always in the choir. 
We may take Beethoven as a pretty fair criterion of our college singers, 
since there a man’s voice is the only consideration, not his class nor the 
length of time he has been a member. Why is it then that we so fre- 
quently see a person who is hardly thought competent to sing in the cho- 
rus of Beethoven, a solo singer or even leader, in the Choir? Those of 
us who remember the first part of last year, need look no further for an 
illustration. There appear to be two reasons for this, first, a dislike of 
the style of music the choir sings, and second, the fact that the leaders 
and soloists must be from the upper classes, no matter how, far inferior 
their abilities to those of some under class man. It is not many years 
since it was a pleasure to hear the choir, and many attended chapel espe- 
cially for that purpose. This superiority was due, undoubtedly, to the 
better quality of the voices then, especially in the first Tenor. Such 
voices as those of Mead, Barrows, Butler, Jennings and G, Young, are mo 
more heard among us; but there is no reason why we should not do the 
best we can, and employ our best materials. Why cannot the choir be 
reconstructed, the best singers of college enlisted, the best men (irrespect- 
ive of class) be made the soloists, and a new era of chapel music inaugura- 
ted? We can have good singing and do have it, on the fence; why 
must we be compelled to listen to such poor attempts and miserable fail- 
ures in chapel? 


ALL the papers throughout the country have discussed the late Williams 
College zmbroglio. Some have argued the case for the Faculty, some for 
the Students, and it is rather a noticeable fact that the “‘ poor” students 
have had the worst of it in these newspaper opinions, Now that the 
matter is settled, and the students have justly been obliged to haul in 
their flaunting banners, the foolish nature of the contest is readily seen by 
all, The rule in itself may have seemed unjust, but the fact that it has 
been in successful operation at Yale and other Colleges for a score of 
years or more, would tend to prove the contrary. That the whole 
marking system is faulty many of our worthy professors are beginning to 
admit, and in course of time it will probably be materially amended, if 
not abolished. But Faculties are like a good many other people, rather 
slow, and as “ Rome was not built in a day,” so all great works take time. 


Dr. Suaw, the naturalist, was one day showing to a friend two volumes 
written by a Dutchman upon the wings of a butterfly, in the British 
Museum. ‘The dissertation is rather voluminous, perhaps you will 
think,” said the Doctor gravely, ‘but it is immensely important.” 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


The Month 


Has been in general quiet and without incident, the only noteworthy event being the 
social celebration in honor of A. Johnson’s last Thanksgiving Day, with the account of 
which our record closes. An accidental fire at 127 N., on the evening of Thursday, 
Oct. 29, was discovered in time to scare the occupant and save the building, while 
watchmen lying in wait defeated the attempts to ignite the fence and north coal-yard on 
the evening of election day, Tuesday, Nov. 3. These latter pleasantries were doubtless 
intended as a fitting finale to the minor celebrations about town earlier in the evening, in 
honor of the “ glorious news,” but the powers that be frustrated them, and added a gen- 
eral dam-ages item on the term bills, besides. However, as the south coal-yard has been 
substantially, not to say gorgeously, rebuilt of brick, perhaps all parties should be satisfied 
with the final result ; we, having no term bill to pay, certainly are. The chapel organ 
has been put in tune and the choir are at work perfecting the so-called Christmas an- 
them. Two days before Christmas, the term closes, and in anticipation of the usual 
examinations, the review has begun in most of the studies. The Seniors have been at 
work on Prof. Porter’s new volume, investigating the “‘ Human Soul” at the rate of 
fifteen pages per diem, and on account of the size of the book have generally dispensed 
with the arm exercises at the gymnasium, With them also, Lieber’s ‘ Civil Liberty” 
has succeeded Perry’s “ Political Economy ” for some weeks. These books, by the way, 
seem to us the most interesting of the course thus far. Compositions are read by the 
Seniors in a desultory sort of way, whenever a member of the faculty can be found to 
listen to them, and the price of substitutes has risen to $2.50 and $3.00 per composition. 
The usual “ prize subjects ” have also been announced to the Sophomores, who in return 
have forbidden the wearing of the Alpine hat by the Fresh of ’72, and stolen from 
them their copies of 


The College Catalogue 


For 1868-69 which was issued Thursday, Nov. 12, fromthe press of Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor, who, since the closing of Mr. Hayes’s office, a year or more ago, have been 
the official college printers. Among the “ fellows” of the corporation, Rev. George 
Richards of Bridgeport, takes the place of Rev. Joel H. Linsley of Greenwich, Brig. 
Gen. Benj. S. Roberts, U. S. A., is put down as “ Professor of Military Science, under 
appointment of U. S. Government,” and Charles L. Ives, M. D., “ Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine.” The other changes have been noticed before. In 
all, there are 53 instructors on the list, the same as last year, and we may remark that 
the year of graduation decides the order of their names, which at first glance seems 
chaotic. Of the total 724, 519 are academical students, divided as follows ; Seniors 
115, Juniors 117, Sophomores 111, Freshmen 176; the 206 others being thus distrib- 
uted: Theological 25, Law 17, Medical 23, Scientific140. As to residences, 26 States, 
and 10 * other places” are represented. Connecticut heads the list with 253, followed 
by New York with 100 less, though among the academicals, N. Y. is only 16 behind. 
Massachusetts stands third with 56, and Pennsylvania close behind with 54. Ohio has 
32, Illinois 27, New Jersey 23, Kentucky 14, Missouri and Tennessee g, California and 
Michigan 8, Wisconsin 7, New Hampshire and Delaware 6, Maine, Rhode Island and 
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Maryland 5, Vermont, Iowa, District of Columbia and India 4, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Texas, Ontario and Wales 3, South Carolina, Georgia, Minnesota, and China 2, while 
these five localities send each a single representative : Arkansas, England, New Bruns- 
wich, Ecuador and South Africa. We have condensed the above from the Courant's 
table, without taking the pains to verify; “if mistakes occur, therefore,” etc. The 
following facts in regard to residences in the city, however, we have ourselves arranged, 
by the aid of the calculus, and they may therefore be relied upon: of the 519 ander- 
graduates, 254 occupy rooms in the college buildings, and 265 in the town outside, 
according to the following summary, in which the “ins” are first mentioned : Seniors 
104, 11; Juniors 88, 29; Sophomores 47, 64; Freshmen 15,161. We learn that 
the Art Gallery is open daily from 10 to 1 from December to April, and in addition, 
from 3 to § during the other months; also that owing to lack of funds no instruction 
can at present be afforded. A great many of the pictures temporarily placed in the 
Gallery during the summer months have been recently removed by their owners, but 
enough remain to make the place well worth visiting by all. We may remark while 
speaking of catalogues that the strictures of a Courant correspondent upon the last Pot 
Pourri, seem to us just, in the main, and that we believe its “‘ Table Talk ” was worse 
than any conceivable college “ club” would ever tolerate,—which is saying a good deal. 
The wretchedly designed initiation cut, however, suggests a little 


Society Gossip, 


In regard to the supper given by the sophomore initiation committees of Sigma Eps and 
Delta Kap to their “ predecessors in office,” the committees in ’7o. This took place at 
the New Haven house on the evening of Friday, Nov. 13, and was much more of an 
affair than usual, gorgeous engraved invitations and bills of fare being issued, to say 
nothing of ‘the feed” itself. The *69 committees were also in attendance at the fes- 
tive board—those who are left of them, for their obituary list is quite large. Out of 
regard for the innate modesty of the survivors we refrain from publishing their names. 

The junior societies have gone to pledging Freshmen, after the old manner; Alpha 
Delta Phi, on Wednesday, Nov. 18, giving notice that it would refrain from the busi- 
ness no longer. The elective glories of January glitter very brightly about these times, 
and a “coalition” which has been talked of, and perhaps adopted, gives Psi U. five 
Cochs and two Editors with the chairman, D. K. E., three Editors and four Cochs, with 
the spoon-man. The members of the class outside these two societies we understand 
number almost or quite as many as those who are in them, so there is a chance of fight- 
ing perhaps, and of dividing the class on “the issues of the hour.” W. R. Beach, H. 
B. Mason and T. J. Tilney were elected the last week in October, class historians for 
the three divisions of °70; though perhaps this is a 


Personal 


Rather than a political item. Of the four historians at ’70’s annual dinner last year— 
W. L. Burton, G. L. Huntress, T. T. Player and D. D. Wolcott—one only remains : 
such is the fate of genius !—Of the recently organized ‘second six ” of the University 
crew, C. H. Smith, ’69, has been elected captain. Mr. Josh Ward has inspected the 
University crew, and expressed himself well satisfied with the commodore’s selection. 
Mr. Dennis Leary, their last summer’s trainer, by the way, has come off clear from the 
“Foul Play” at the Broadway Theater in which he was concerned some time ago. 
—Candy Sam has “seen” a ghost, and our old friend, Daniel Pratt, Jr., has made a 
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sensation at the Woman Suffrage Convention, held at Boston a week or so ago. His 
last “ oration” was pronounced before the Cambridge Law School, and in a recently 
issued circular— which any man of knowledge, wisdom, and understanding will not 
refuse to pay 25 cents for”—he gives us the prospectus of his new paper, The Pratt 
Hercules Gridiron, and complains, that though he “ has spoken more than 100 miles on 
the Pacific railway, from New York to Toledo,” he has “ only received $1.50 from the 
presidents of the roads.”——The International Copyright Association of N.Y. recently 
elected as its treasurer Mr. Henry Holt of *62; and Mr. Charles Astor Bristed of °39, in 
reply to a minor topic in last month’s Lit., has kindly written to us the following explana- 
tory note: “There is a very good reason why ‘Five Years in an English University’ 
has not been and will not be reprinted. Since its publication so many changes have been 
in the Cambridge examinations and the mode of taking Honors that a large portion of 
the book would require to be re-written.” Rev. W. T. Bacon of °37, founder of the 
Lit. and afterwards of the Morning Fournal, and for a'time editor of the New 
Englander has recently become proprietor of the Derby Transcript.—The Linonia 
Library has been so thoroughly re-arranged and classified, by E. P. Wilder of 
°69, that it is now sometimes possible to find a desired volume. And in the Li- 
nonia “ society” Stuart Phelps of ’69, having a taste we presume for galvanic experi- 
ments, has proposed a constitutional amendment which begins, No one shall enter into 
any prize debate of this society,” etc. If the “amendment” went no further than we 
have quoted it, it would deserve to be enacted, especially after the striking out of the 
word “ prize.” And having gone so far as to mention Linonia, we can hardly retreat 
without an account of 


The Thanksgiving Fubilee, 


Which took place on the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 24, after the good old fashion. 
The names of the committee in charge were given in our last. As usual, the Seniors 
came in by way of the back door, at an early hour, and obtained their reserved seats, 
while the Fresh and outer barbarians rushed madly upwards as the show was about to 
open, and obtained for the evening the “ highest stands” admitted of by circumstances. 
The mythical “ longest and shortest” of their number, who were all of an equal and 
moderate size, were duly dragged upon the stage and ‘‘ measured,” Mr. Martin being 
“ president,” and Mr. Parsons “secretary.” Under the charge of these two gentlemen 
the meeting then went forward. W. C. Gulliver of ’70 first pronounced a “sermon” 
upon “ Analytical Mathematics as a Means of Religious Instruction.” Several very 
good hits were made in the course of his rambling remarks, which were of the incohe- 
rent sort expected of Jubilee orators. Then came “ the spasmodically pharmaceutical 
tragedy” entitled “ My Turn Next !” the dramatis persone being Juniors. G. L. Huntress 
excellently sustained the leading part, and the “get up” of J. E. Curran as “ Farmer 
Wheaton” was ludicrous in the extreme. The other actors were H. J. Faulkner, R. 
Johnston, F. R. Schell, C. E. Perkins and R. Baldwin, all of whom did themselves 
credit. ‘Owing to circumstances” the “ prize debate” between Cleveland and Reeve 
did not take place as announced, and “ Three cheers for Tutor Keep!” were given in 
place thereof. The ‘ CLASS—ica(1)odes” by C. H. Smith were then “re(a)d hot.” 
[We print the title in the manner given on the programme, to bring out whatever in- 
herent force there may be in the joke.] The “odes” were good, telling over as they 
did college incidents in pleasantly written verse, and were well received. Last on the 
list was the “ mysterious, Milesian, medieval moral-play” entitled “Teddy Roe,” the 
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part of which character was acted by W. G. Alger of 69 in a manner which would 
have done no disgrace to a professional. ‘ Bobby Gamut” “on a tight,” by A. H. B. J. 
R., was presented perfectly—‘so natural, you know.” The other characters were by 
W. H. Hinkle, B. Jones, R. Baldwin and A. Cameron, with whom no fault could be 
found. Thus ended the “ roorst Annual” show, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The hall was densely crowded, and there were, as usual, occasional disturbances with the 
Fresh, but in general, order and decorum were well preserved, and the members of the 
faculty who were present will probably have nothing to complain of on that score. 
We append the “ Etcetera” : 


“ The procession will march upon the ‘ first stage of discipline’ according to the follow- 
ing programme.” ‘N.B. To secure competent officers to lead the mecting, the Com- 
mittee express their determination to go ail lengths, short of absolute force.” ‘ Every 
candidate for the Presidency must have a stand of 2—feet—(in his stockings.)” ‘ At 
this stage of the programme, the order of the proceedings will be seriously interrupted 
by ‘The Wickedest Theologue,’ who will be indignantly rejected from the hall, as ‘ the 
morals of this show must be preserved.”” ‘10, Fin—ale. To be had of Moriarty 
after the performance.” ‘ Members of the incoming class will find seats as soon as pos- 
sible.” ‘The Females who appear on this occasion for the first time, (‘as such’) were 
maid at the expense of the Faculty, who have kindly loaned them to the committee. To 
avoid the shafts of Cupid they are mail-clad.” ‘ No one allowed to be high except the 
secretary.” ‘Excitement will be turned on at 7.45 Pp. M.” “By-Law. As noone 
will be permitted to enter Prize Debate who is not present at the Jubilee, a// who attend 
are required to write excuse papers, stating the ys of their absence. These must be 
sent with Bath Ticket enclosed, to the Clerk in the College Post Office.” The 
music was supplied in the intervals by the * Dulce Strainers”, who were well enough, 
though they might have been better. No mention was made of the traditional 
“ opening load.” 


The Town Shows 


Of the month have been varied and entertaining. Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra was sim- 
ply perfection, and in another direction, almost as much can be said of the exhibition of 
Camilla Urso. Then Bateman’s “Grand Duchess” and “ Barbe Bleue” were—well, they 
were Opera Bouffe. Chanfrau made two appearances, as “Sam” and “ Joe;” and 
Edwin Adams in the “ Heretic” and “ Dead Heart” helped introduce “ his friends.” 
Charles Barron appeared as Hamlet, the Drunkard, and Don Cesar Bazano to good au- 
diences. Of Kilpatrick’s stirring oration on Sherman’s grand “ March to the Sea,” and 
of Gough’s lecture on “ Circumstances,” we cannot speak too highly. The Hoffman 
concert, the readings of Mrs. O’Donovan Rossa, the lecture of Henry Vincent, and the 
jokes of La Rue’s minstrels, complete our record. One thing we have passed by—the 
“Stage Struck ” lecture of Miss Olive Logan, delivered November 13. It was a dis- 
heartening failure, for to the best of our belief there was in the whole house but a single 
appreciative listener, of whom modesty forbids the mention. Miss Logan is about the 
wittiest woman now before the public, and sensible withal, and we do not wonder she is 
disgusted with her recent cool reception by unappreciative New Englanders. Yet these 
same stolid Puritans go into raptures over the tirades of Anna Dickinson! Well, well, 
such is life. Chacun a son gout. But then, you know, some people never used to read 
H.C.’s old Saturday Press. 





The Yale Literary Magazine. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Exchanges, Notes, etc. 


The following exchanges lie before us on our table: 

Loomis’ Musical Sournal, College Courant, Western Collegian, Griswold Collegian, 
American Literary Gazette, Willoughby College Collegian, Hamilton Campus, New York 
Citizen, Vidette (Williams College), New Haven Register, Packard’s Monthly, Univer- 
sity Chronicle, Denison University Collegian, Amherst Student, Brunonian, the Nation, 
Norwich Bulletin, Harvard Advocate, Nassau Literary Magazine, the Round Table, the 
Sorosis, Fournal of Education, College Days (Ripon, Wis.), Michigan University Maga- 
wine, Lawrence Collegian (Appleton, Wis.), Atlantic Monthly, Hamilton Literary 
Monthly, Trinity Tablet, Qui Vive, (Shurtleff Coll.), Ave Maria (a Catholic Magazine 
from Notre Dame, Ind.), The Scholastic Year (same place), Beloit Monthly, Christian 
Banner, Sabbath at Home, College Standard. 


The following opinions of the Lr are selected from our exchanges. We always like 
to know what others think of us, and to have faults found, stimulates us to remedy 
them. We give them as being of interest to all Lrr. readers. 

“The Yale Lrr. wears its thirty-four years lightly, and becomes more lively with 
each number.”—Advocate. ° 

The N. Y. Citizen, a new and welcome visitor, says: “‘ We have received the Yate 
Lirerary Macazine for November. This periodical has latterly been a credit to Yale 
College, and has been conducted with a skill and judgment that would hardly be looked 
for among undergraduates.” 

Says a voice from St. Louis, the Fournal of Education: “We are glad to welcome 
among our exchanges the Yate Lirerary Macazinz, which sustains the reputation of 
its best days.” 

Ripon College pays us a handsome compliment: “The Yare Lirerary Macazinz 
for October lies on our table, and is received by us with a hearty welcome. This pub- 
lication deservedly stands among the first of American College Periodicals. Under the 
head of Collegiana we find articles of interest to every college student. May prosperity 
attend you, and may your merit never depreciate.” 

Says the New Haven Register: “ We were not mistaken when we said of the Octo- 
ber number of the Yate Lit. Macazine, that it was capable of better things. The 
November number now before us is conclusive proof of this. If the October number 
was dull the present one makes up for it. Fortunately, the “Lir.” is not the North 
American Review, and should not attempt to imitate it. The articles are on subjects 
peculiarly interesting to its readers. Our own recollections of College life make us 
heartily sympathize with the author of ‘Hard Swearing.’ ‘Point’ contains some very 
sensible suggestions, and the article ‘ Vanity Fair’ contains what Prof. Porter could call 
useful information,’ with more propriety than some things to which he attaches that 
appellation. For sale at the book-stores.” 

The Norwich Bulletin adds a friendly word about the October number, which we had 
not space for in our last issue: “The Yate Lirerary Macazine comes with the old 
title page, familiar to College students for thirty-four years past; but we regret to see 
changes inside which makes it seem like a new acquaintance. Its contents are very 
interesting. The ‘leader’ is about ‘The law of decay in nations.’ The magazine pre- 
sents a gratifying contrast with the ponderous Yale Courant which comes to us weekly.” 

Those are but a “ few out of many ” samples. 
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Notes, etc. 


Speaking of Commencement day at Oxford, the NW. Y. Sfournal of Commerce thinks 
that, “In point of decorum it is evident our Yale and Harvard have much the advan- 
tage of their illustrious English cousin.” 

We find the following in the last “ Brunonian.” ‘ With malice toward none, etc.,” 
we insert it here. Mark this quotation and reservation : 

“The College Courant of Yale believes in small wit and plenty of it. Under the head 
of Pepper-box (‘ Pyxis Piperis”), our friend waxeth very facetious over the recent gift of 
the Messrs. Hazard to the University. ‘R.G. Hazard,’ it says, ‘and his son, Howland 
Hazard, have just given $40,000 for the endowment of a professorship in Brown Uni- 
versity. Poor Brown! An institution of learning is certainly to be pitied when it has 
to resort to Hazard for endowments.” The mis-spelling of Mr. Rowland Hazard’s 
name in the first line is intended for a joke, no doubt. There was a splendid chance 
for another joke there, if the Courant had only seen it. Why not call him Howling 
Hazard, and ask why Brown would insist on Howling besides her Hazard? 

“ ¢But is it moral or commendable,’ proceeds the Courant, in a strain of exquisite 
sarcasm, ‘to maintain a professorship by Hazard?” ‘Or,’ with a final outburst of fun, 
tis the professorship itself a Hazard ?” 

“It is very hazardous, for more reasons than one, for the Courant to inaugurate such 
jokes as these. It should remember Yale has a name, and according to this system, 
anybody or anything which has a name, is liable to be tremendously peppered. This 
style of joke can be produced in any quantity. Our devil suggests the following speci- 
men: Why may New Haven students be said to prefer malt liquor? Ans—Because 
they are great at (Y)ale, but feeble on water.” 

We notice in one of the last “ Harper’s Weekly ” a cut of the Yale Art building, and 
a notice thereof. 

The Fournal of Education comes to us from St. Louis, containing much valuable 
information about education in the West. 

The College Courant has resumed publication of the open Society minutes. This gives 
it a little the semblance of a “ Yale” journal, but the ruse is “too thin !” 

The Sorosis, ‘devoted to the interests of women,” has taken a place among our 
exchanges. It is a very sensible and well-edited paper. It contains the fashions for 
gentlemen ! 

The New York Citizen has any quantity of those interesting little items about people 
and things, besides stories, poetry, etc., ad infinitum. 

Tue Nassau Literary Monthly claims the encomium of being the handsomest J/ooking 
College periodical. 

The Harvard Advocate, No. IV, devotes six columns to Base ball and Cricket. 

Loomis’ Musical Fournal for November has its usual fund of interesting matter, and a 
very pretty waltz by Kinkel, called “‘ Lotta’s Favorite.” 

Packard’s Monthly is always good. It is waging a righteous war against the iniquities 
of New York, and gives some of the shady views of New York life. 

The Round Table and the Nation are as full as usual of clear and logical articles on 
the various matters of the day. They take the lead among the weekly papers. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December fully sustains its well earned reputation. It 
seems almost unnatural to read “Fields, Osgood & Co.” where ‘ Ticknor, Fields & Co.” 
stood for so long. ; 

By the College Argus we see that Warren has been engaged by the Class of °69 to 
take their pictures. That is very good for Warren, “not so much so” for the Class. 
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Says the Hamilton Campus: “The College Courant continues to come, and daily 
grows to be less and less a College paper. Its columns are lately filled with long disqui- 
sitions on the city of New Haven, its wants, faults, bad streets and general degeneracy,” 
The Campus also publishes in full two of the Lir’s last Minor Topics. 

We notice in the American Literary Gazette and Publisher's Circular for Nov. 16, a 
notiee of Prof. Porter’s new book. The book is beginning to attract general attention, 


New Books. 


We have received the following books from the firm of Lez & Sueparp, Boston, 
Mass. They can all be obtained at the store of H. H. Pecx in this city. 

A Tuovsanp Mires Watx across Sour America, By N. H. Bishop. 

This book is the narrative of a young Massachusetts gentleman who made a journey 
of 12,000 miles, of which 1,000 were made on foot. He started with a capital of forty- 
five dollars and returned home with fifty. The book is interesting, and valuable as 
conveying much useful information in an entertaining manner. 

Sypnre Apriancz, ok Tryinc THE Wortp. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

This book we have not had time to read, but the author has published several well- 
known works, such as In Trust, Craupia, etc. The American Baptist says of the 
writer’s style: “‘ The incidents seem more like photographs of facts, tinted by the imag- 
ination of the writer, even as a picture is touched by a skillful artist.” 

Cuancinc Bast. By William Everett, author of “On the Cam.” 
As the motto of the book indicates, it is a story of boy-life interestingly told, and full 
of pleasant facts. The plan of the work is embodied in the Latin lines: 
“ Im studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit.” 
Domestic Lirzt. By Dr. Byford, of Chicago, Ill. 

A valuable and profitable work. Its purpose is to set forth the principles which gov- 
ern our domestic relations and their relative importance as compared to our other posi- 
tions toward each other. The plan is well carried out, and we predict for the work a 
good run.” 

Tue Lirtre Spantarp. By May Mannering. 

This is No. 4 of the “Helping Hand” Series. Illustrated and designed to convey 
valuable truths to the young “ clothed in attractive garb.” 
Dotry Dimpre Our West. By the author of “ Little Sandy.” 

This is No. 3 of the “ Dotty Dimple Stories.” 

Lion Ben or Exo Istanp. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 

This is No. 1 of the “Elm Island” Stories, and the object of the author is well 
stated in the preface to this work. ‘‘The desire to meet a want not as yet fully satis- 
fied, to impart pleasure, and, at the same time, inspire respect for labor, integrity and 
every noble sentiment, has originated the stories contained in the ‘Elm Island Series,’ 
in which we shall endeavor to place before the American youth the home life of those 
from whom they sprung. * * *” Price $1.25. 

Tue Human Intretrect. By Noah Porter, D. D. Published by C. Scribner & Co. 

We do not propose to review this work at length. It is undoubtedly one of the great 
works of the age, and will be welcomed by all scientific men as an elaborate and 
exhaustive treatise on the psychology of the soul, etc. It is the great work that Prof. 
Porter has spent a score or more of years in completing, and which will bring honor and 
fame to him. Like all scientific works, treating of abstract subjects, it can be interesting 
only to those interested in the author’s theme. As a text-book for a College, while 
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more complete and thorough than Hamilton, it seems too elaborate for the limited time 
it is studied. Generalities are all we can hope to master in six or eight weeks study, 
and to compel the learning of ten or twelve pages on a single idea, is to insure an almost 
total ignorance of the entire subject on the part of the majority of students. This elab- 
oration of ideas and making discussions of them exhaustive, is necessary of course to the 
completeness of the work, but not to it as a text-book. For instance, on pp. 219 and 
220 is given a complete summary and review of the hundred pages preceding, and yet 
but ‘few students would remember even that; but that contains essentially all that has 
been spun through a hundred pages. Ifa condensed review and summary of the whole 
work was prepared and studied carefully, with occasional portions elaborated by a lecture 
perhaps, we are convinced more students would know something about the book than 
will do so now. However, the book is a great and valuable addition to any library. Its 
defects, if any, will be judged by abler critics. It comprises 700 pages. Price $5. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Ar length that blissful period in the Lrr. editor’s life, when he is called upon to fur- 
nish a “ Table” for his number, has come round again. What shall we say, and what 
shall be our text? Various Scriptural passages, selections from Shakespeare, extracts 
from ‘ Noah’s Ark,’ (this joke is not original and will probably be understood only by 
one of the Courant editors), a quotation from some of the classics, have been suggested, 
but we are obliged to dismiss them all for lack of time to “read up.” As a last resort, 
a line or two from one of our most popular songs of the day, is moved, seconded and 
carried. This song we premise is one of the sentimental genus; species—tragic; its 
melody brings pleasure to the student heart ; its rendering by a full choir thrills every 
nerve with joy profound and deep. Need we mention “ Constantinople”? 

“ Kind friends, your pity pray bestow 
On one who stands before you, 
. And listen to my tale of woe” 
(The next line is of necessity omitted, as we can make no rash promises.) 

Having discovered a text, the next thing to do is to write as though you did not know 
what it was. For a precedent in this line, we refer you to Artemus Ward’s “ Babes in 
the Wood,” or the sermon of almost any divine of the present age. This style of writing 
is all the rage in fact. 

With this introduction, we crave a charitable judgement as to the merits of our De- 
cember number, at the hands of the Lrr. readers. We have tried to publish an intereet- 
ing magazine rather than an “able” one. We shall be met with the criticism, proba- 
bly, that in our efforts to attain this end we have sacrificed the Lrt’s position as a “ re- 
presentative of the literary ability of the College.” But that these critics are hard to 
please is evident from the fact that when a number és published with the intention of 
being an “able” (i. e. deep, labored, intellectual, etc.) one, these carpers, being unable 
to see in that light, call it “‘ heavy, dull and prosy.” Verily, gentlemen, ye are hard 
to please ! 

Lucky idea—To say nothing about the character of the next number, and then read the 
criticisms. Singular how one thinks of such things just a trifle too late to put them in 
practice. 

Now a word to the Lrr. reader: Your duty is not done, sir, when you have paid your 
subscription, however pleasantly you may choose to look at your receipt and think so. 
That the Lrr. cannot be published unless it has this pecuniary support is undeniably true. 
But as to what it will be when published, you yourself are to decide. If you think it 
would be improved by the addition of an article on this or that subject, sit down and 
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write it. There is the easy solution of your own problem. There is an advantage in ; 
making a personal application for articles, it is true. You make your own magazine 
and know just what it will be, and can assign your own subjects. But the point is here; 
contributors ought to come in from the whole College, and not from the limited circle 
of one man’s acquaintance. The Freshman has as much right to be heard, and has just | 
as good a chance as the Senior, if he would only make the attempt--and above all, 
write on familiar topics. But how is the sad reality! An occasional article on an ab- 
stract subject, sometimes displaying wonderful ignorance of the theme, finds its way into 
the P. O. box, only to find its way into the waste basket. The Lit. should be the last 
place for heavy, studied, ‘ read-up” articles, exce pt in exceptional cases. What is wanted 
is the man’s own thoughts and sentiments on what is passing about him. Give us 
these, and you will have variety and life. 

So much space for grumbling. How about current events? 

First, the weather is detestably fickle. When Old Sol does condescend to show us the 
light of his countenance, we have bright and pleasant days; regular Indian Summer 
weather in fact. But when he don’t! Oh the mud and the wet and the cold and 
everything else disagreeable !! 

In the astronomical line, we had a good shower of meteors the other night, but they 
came rather late for comfort. What with meteors, earthquakes, tidal waves, volcanic 
eruptions and a few more of Nature’s little pleasing practical jokes, the Colleges bid fair to 
be removed, whether the Faculty and Alumni approve or not.—Quaere novum hospitum, 
said Erasmus, which saying, as we stumbled on it the other day, recalled to mind the 
new dormitory. If Brinton wants to write a volume on “ Myths of the New World,” 
let him devote a chapter to this dormitory. Our children’s children may see it; we can 
only mournfully gaze upon the four stakes marking its boundaries. 0 tempora, O mores, 
when respectable men promise one thing and do another. 

Winter draws on apace. Already we feel its premonitory symptoms. An occasional 
clear, cold night makes the traveler think of furs and warmer clothing. The early 
frosts that silver the meadows and the fields, foreshadow the beautiful snow-banks, and 
the thin frozen film on the surface of the quiet pools betokens the approach of ice and 
its attendant pleasures. We can almost hear the tinkling sleigh-bells sounding in the cool, 
crisp air. Look to your skates and straps, think of the swift cutter and the heavy robe 
which the prairie-lord contributes to your comfort, dream of the Christmas fire and the 
ancient Yule-log, and then welcome old winter with his silvered locks, stern yet pleas- 
ant countenance and frosty garb. 

‘See winter comes to rule the varied year,” 
sings the author of the * Seasons.” 
“ Therefore my age is as a Iusty winter, 
Frosty, yet kindly,” 
sings the immortal bard of Avon. 

To our kind friends we wish you all a very merry Christmas. Before we meet you again 
with our familiar features, the winter will be two-thirds gone and all its pleasures tasted. 
May no home have a vacant chair, no eyes weep for those whose presence filled their 
hearts with joy but a short twelve-month before. The Lrr. wishes you all success in 
examinations and a happy time at home, and craves only a place on your table. Yes, 
Reader, let not the coldness of the coming season chill your hearts. Have a warm place 
for all your friends. Welcome them one and all with the same familiar greeting; be 
they old ones or new, give them a place at your fireside and bid them usher up the friend 
who will try and entertain you, and on whose card is written “ Decemper Lit.” 





